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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.  LOWELL  IN  SPAIN.* 


Of  the  foreign  dispatches  from  our 
ministers,  our  government  means  to 
print  only  that  which  is  wholly  harm¬ 
less  in  future  diplomacy.  There  is, 
therefore,  but  little  of  Lowell’s  in 
print  which  bears  upon  the  questions 
most  interesting  now.  But  once  and 
again  he  says  that,  when  the  Spanish 
government  had  paid  something  which 
It  owed,  the  foreign  minister  would 
beg  that  notice  might  be  taken  of  it, 
as  showing  their  friendly  wish  to  do 
their  duty  when  they  could. 

Here  is  a  little  scrap,  unimportant 
enough  in  itself,  but  fairly  pathetic 
now,  in  its  open  confession  by  a  Span¬ 
ish  minister  of  the  power  for  reserve 
or  deception  which  such  a  minister  has 
—or  thinks  he  has. 

In  inclosing  it  Lowell  says: 

(April  2,  1878.)  “The  Interpellation 
of  General  Salamanca  may  either  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
as  to  the  complete  pacification  of 
Cuba,  or  that  he  thought  it  a  good 
topic  about  which  to  ask  a  question 
that  might  be  embarrassing  to  the  min¬ 
istry.  The  answer  of  SeSor  Canovas 
admits,  as  you  will  see,  that  armed  re¬ 
sistance  still  exists,  and  seems  to  imply 
even  more  than  it  admits.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  safe  to  draw  any 
inference  from  this,  as  Sefior  Canovas 
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has,  from  the  first,  shown  great  discre¬ 
tion  and  reserve  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
cent  events  and  Cuba.” 

(Incloswe.)  “Sefior  Canovas  .... 
For  the  rest,  the  government,  in  fact, 
knows  concerning  the  preliminaries  of 
capitulation,  and  concerning  other 
points,  more  than  it  has  hitherto  bad 
occasion  to  lay  before  the  members  of 
this  body.  But  this  is  not  what  I  said 
before;  I  did  not  say  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  more  information  on  this 
than  it  had  communicated  to  Congress, 
for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should  not 
have  had  occasion  to  suggest  what  1 

have  suggested . Concerning 

what  preceded  the  capitulation,  con¬ 
cerning  the  capitulation  itself,  con¬ 
cerning  what  the  government  expects 
after  the  capitulation,  concerning  what 
it  believes  will  result  from  the  capitu¬ 
lation,  concerning  the  possible  length 
of  the  war,  concerning  the  reasons  the 
governihent  has  for  hoping  what  it 
may  hope,  and  fearing  what  it  may 
fear,— the  government  has  its  own 
knowledge,  and  thinks  it  inopportune, 
at  present,  to  enter  into  discussion. 
But  concerning  the  fact  of  the  forces 
which  have  submitted,  concerning 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
pacification,  the  government  has  no 
kind  of  secret. 

Sefior  Canovas  was  the  minister  who 
was  murdered  last  year. 

With  such  cares,  and  in  such  dlflicult 
surroundings,  Lowell  spent  the  close 
of  1877,  and  the  years  1879  and  1880. 
He  was  then  summoned,  very  unex¬ 
pectedly,  to  transfer  his  residence  to 
London  as  United  States  minister  to 
England. 
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Mr.  Lowell  in  Spain. 


In  the  meantime,  with  his  astonish¬ 
ing  power  of  work,  he  not  only  at¬ 
tended  curiously  well  to  the  work  of 
the  legation,  but  had  devoted  himself 
sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature.  His  private 
letters  have  the  most  amusing  refer¬ 
ences  to  such  studies.  When  he  was 
presented  to  the  king,  he  made  his 
speech  in  English,  the  king  answered 
him  in  Spanish,  then  came  forward 
and  exchanged  a  few  compliments  in 
French.  But  very  soon  it  appears  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  be  dependent 
on  any  interpreter,  or  on  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  any  of  the  foreign  officers 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  “I  am  turned 
schoolboy  again,  and  have  a  master 
over  me  once  more,— a  most  agreeable 
man,  Don  Herminegildo  Glner  de  los 
Rios,  who  comes  to  me  every  morning 
at  nine  o’clock  for  an  hour.  We  talk 
Spanish  together  (he  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  a  word  of  English),  and  I  work 
hard  at  translation  and  the  like.”  And 
again:  “This  morning  I  wrote  a  note  to 
one  of  the  papers  here,  in  which  my 
teacher  found  only  a  single  word  to 
change.  Wasn’t  that  pretty  well  for 
a  boy  of  my  standing?” 

This  he  writes  to  his  daughter  and  to 
Miss  Norton:  “I  like  the  Spaniards  and 
find  much  that  is  only  too  congenial  in 
their  genius  for  to-morrow.  I  am  wox’k- 
Ing  now  at  Spanish  as  I  used  to  work 
at  Old  French— that  is.  all  the  time, 
and  with  all  my  might.  I  mean  to 
know  it  better  than  they  do  them¬ 
selves,  which  is  not  saying  much.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  course  of  my  day:  Get  up 
at  eight;  from  nine,  sometimes  till 
eleven,  my  Spanish  professor;  at  elev¬ 
en  breakfast;  at  twelve  to  the  legation; 
at  three  home  again  and  a  cup  of  choc¬ 
olate,  then  read  the  paper  and  write 
Spanish  till  a  quarter  of  seven,  at  sev¬ 
en  dinner,  and  at  eight  drive  in  an 
open  carriage  in  the  Prado  till  ten.  to 
bed  twelve  to  one.” 

He  writes  to  a  friend  in  1878  that  he 


had  found  that  the  minister  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  sometimes  smoked 
a  pipe  in  the  secrecy  of  home.  “1  was 
sure  he  must  be  blistering  bis  tongue 
with  Spanish  mundungus,  and  sent 
him  a  package  of  mine.  He  writes  to 
say,  ‘It  is  the  best  I  ever  smoked  in  my 
life;  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anything 
so  good.’  So  I  sent  him  yesterday  ten 
more  packages,  and  I  have  promised 
to  keep  his  pipe  full  for  so  long  as  1 
am  here.” 

Of  his  own  work  in  his  vocation  as 
diplomatist  he  says:  “I  am  beginning 
to  feel  handier  in  my  new  trade,  but  1 
had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  at  first.  All 
alone,  without  a  human  being  I  had 
ever  seen  before  in  my  life,  and  with 
unaccustomed  duties,  feeling  as  if  1 
were  beset  with  snares  on  every  hand, 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  greater  part  of 
my  business  in  a  strange  tongue,  it  was 
rather  trying  for  a  man  with  so  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  sensitive  a  temperament 
as  mine,  and  I  don’t  much  wonder  that 
the  gout  came  upon  me  as  an  armed 
man.  Three  attacks  in  five  months! 
But  now  I  begin  to  take  things  more 
easily.  Still,  I  don’t  like  the  business 
much,  and  feel  that  I  am  wasting  my 
time.  Nearly  all  I  have  to  do  neither 
enlists  my  sympathies  much  nor 
makes  any  call  upon  my  better  facul¬ 
ties.  I  feel,  however,  as  if  I  were 
learning  something,  and  I  daresay  I 
shall  find  I  have  when  I  get  back  to 
my  own  chimney-corner  again.  I  like 
the  Spaniards,  with  whom  I  find  many 
natural  sympathies  in  my  own  nature, 
and  who  have  had  a  vast  deal  of  injus¬ 
tice  done  them  by  this  commercial  gen¬ 
eration.  They  are  still  Orientals  to  a 
degree  one  has  to  live  among  them  to 
believe.  But  I  think  they  are  getting 
on.  The  difficulty  is,  that  they  don’t 
care  about  many  things  that  we  are 
fools  enough  to  care  about,  and  the 
balance  in  the  ledger  is  not  so  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them  as  a  standard  of 
morality  as  to  some  more  advanced. 


The  Princess  and  Her  Poor. 
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nations.  They  employ  inferior  races 
(as  the  Romans  did),  to  do  their  intel¬ 
lectual  drudgery  for  them,  their  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  scholarship,  history,  and 
the  like.  But  they  are  advancing, 
even  on  these  lines,  and  one  of  these 
days—  But  I  won’t  prophesy.  Suffice 
it  that  they  have  plenty  of  brains,  if 
ever  they  should  condescend  so  far 
from  their  hidalguia  as  to  turn  them 
to  advantage.  They  get  a  good  deal 
out  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  are  not 
far  from  wisdom,  if  the  old  Greek  phil¬ 
osophers,  who  used  to  be  held  up  to  us 
as  an  example,  knew  anything  about 
the  matter.” 

It  must  have  been  a  joy  to  Mr. 
Evarts,  in  the  Department  of  State  at 
home,  to  read  Lowell’s  dispatches 
when  they  came.  It  is  reserved  for 
those  who  have  the  inner  keys  to  the 
inner  bureau  of  the  department  to  read 
them  all;  but  here  are  some  passages 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reports,— because  harmless,— 
which  make  one  understand  why  he 
was  sent  to  England  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  there. 


(February  G,  1878.)  ‘Tn  these  days 
of  newspaper  enterprise,  when  every¬ 
thing  that  happens,  ought  to  happen, 
or  might  have  happened,  is  reported 
by  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  slow-going  dispatch-bag  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  expected  to  bring  anything  very 
fresh  or  interesting  in  regard  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  ceremonial,  which,  though  intend¬ 
ed  for  political  effect,  had  little  politi¬ 
cal  significance.  The  next  morning 
frames  of  fireworks  are  not  inspiring, 
unless  to  the  moralist;  and  Madrid  is 
already  quarrelling  over  the  cost  and 
mismanagement  of  a  show’  for  the 
tickets  to  which  it  was  quarrelling  a 
week  ago.” 

....  ‘‘Whoever  has  seen  the  breasts 
of  the  peasantry  fringed  with  charms 
older  than  Carthage,  and  relics  as  old 
as  Rome,  and  those  of  the  upper  classes 
plastered  with  decorations,  will  not 
expect  Spain  to  become  conscious  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  ready  to 
w'elcome  it  in  a  day.” 

....  ‘‘A  nation  w’hich  has  had  too 
much  glory  and  too  little  good  house¬ 
keeping.” 


THE  PRINCESS  AND  HER  POOR.* 


It  is  a  presence  in  white  and  mauve, 
with  large  and  lustrous  eyes  which  owe 
much  of  their  expression  of  command 
to  their  perfect  steadiness,  and  with 
features  that  defy  the  enemy  In  their 
firm  and  faultless  lines:  for  the  face 
seems  to  have  perpetual  youth  among 
other  attributes  of  the  skies.  There 
are  more  figures  belonging  to  the  same 
exalted  region— a  Jovian  co-partner 
and  head  of  the  family,  who  beams 
genially  upon  the  whole  scene,  but 
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who,  on  this  occasion,  rather  avoids  no¬ 
tice;  daughter  princesses,  erect,  immo¬ 
bile,  impassive,  as  though  waiting  their 
turn  to  smile  according  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  their  degree;  secondary  satellites 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance, 
who  will  take  up  the  smile,  in  their 
turn,  when  it  has  passed  all  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  But  for  the  moment  our 
reg.ards,  our  thoughts,  are  fixed  on  the 
one  in  whose  name  we  have  been  bid¬ 
den  to  the  feast.  It  is  the  dinner  of 
the  Princess,  and  the  Princess  Is  here. 

From  my  obscure  position  I  see  that 
’Tilda  Is  completely  In  the  toils.  She 
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lias  been  waving  one  of  the  infants  as 
a  Hag;  and  the  necessity  of  restoring 
bini  unbroken  to  bis  place  has  delayed 
ber  retreat,  and  brought  ber  face  to 
face  with  tbe  Princess. 

In  an  instant  we  have  one  of  those 
crystallizations  of  incident  that  make 
what  is  called  a  situation.  Tbe  whole 
room  strains  for  sight  and  sound  of 
what  is  going  to  happen.  The  child¬ 
ren,  and  some  of  the  old  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  gather  round,  as  tbe  Aztecs  might 
have  gathered  round  Cortes  when  they 
felt  that  at  last  they  had  before  them 
one  of  the  promised  children  of  the 
sun.  Furtive  hands,  some  of  them 
skinny  with  the  age  that  ought  to 
know  better,  stretch  forth  to  touch  the 
hem  of  the  white  and  mauve,  as  though 
even  that  must  have  some  effluence 
of  the  supernatural.  The  coster-“gal” 
and  the  Princess  stand  motionless  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  one  so  im¬ 
measurably  high,  tbe  other  so  immeas¬ 
urably  humble,  yet,  in  view  of  their 
mother  nature,  perhaps  hardly  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them  in  every  es¬ 
sential  attribute  of  womanhood. 

The  Princess  speaks: 

“What  a  very  pretty  table,  and  how 
nicely  the  flowers  are  arranged!” 

’Tilda’s  agitation  Is  painfully  appar¬ 
ent  to  me.  She  is,  as  ever,  straight  as 
a  dart;  but  there  is  a  deep  flush  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  breathing  is  registered 
in  the  short,  convulsive  agitation  of  a 
little  brooch  of  German  silver  which 
she  wears  on  her  breast 

But  a  gracious  observation  has  been 
made,  and  the  gracious  observation  de¬ 
mands  a  reply. 

“Thank  you,  lldy.  Thank  you,  mlll- 
dy.  Yes,  your  Majesty.”  Poor  ’Tilda! 

But  really  the  best  of  us  can  hardly 
come  to  these  things  by  the  light  of 
nature.  ’Tilda  will  rally  presently,  I 
feel  sure;  but  she  is  naturally  a  little 
unsteady  in  the  first  passes  of  this  aw¬ 
ful  encounter. 

'The  smiling  end  of  the  committee  of 


reception,  which  is  the  one  nearest  to 
the  point  of  courtly  contact,  has  made 
many  attempts  to  intervene.  It  now- 
makes  another,  as  though  to  save  the 
Princess  from  ’Tilda  by  substituting 
its  more  polished  self.  To  its  surprise 
—a  little,  perhaps,  to  its  chagrin,— the 
Princess  avoids  the  threatened  rescue 
by  a  dexterous  half-turn  toward  the 
coster-girl,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  • 
command.  She  is  smiling,  too;  but  her 
smile  is  that  of  the  only  unembar¬ 
rassed  person  in  the  circle,  and  in  this 
connection  it  has  the  unmistakable  sig¬ 
nificance  of  “Please  leave  us  alone.” 

“And  are  you  tbe  kind  flower-girl 
that  arranged  it  all?” 

“Yes,  mum.”  ’Tilda  has  got  it  at 
last.  If  she  can  only  stick  to  it,  now! 

“Lad}’  Ashbury  tells  me  that  you 
have  paid  for  the  flowers  out  of  your 
own  pocket.  It  is  so  good  of  you.” 

A  silence,  natural  enough  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  One  part  of  its  import. 

I  begin  to  fear,  is  that  it  measures  the 
immeasurableness  of  the  social  void  be¬ 
tween  tliem,  the  stellar  remoteness  of 
all  possible  points  of  contact. 

“It  must  be  delightful  to  live  in  the 
country  with  the  beautiful  flowers.” 

It  is  a  shot  which,  in  its  aim,  takes 
no  account  of  the  economic  uses  of 
Covent  Garden  market,  or  of  the  fact 
that  ’Tilda  has  hardly  ever  in  her  life 
beheld  a  flower  growing  “wholesale.” 

“Oh,  mllldy  (’Tilda,  ’Tilda!  make  it 
one  thing  or  the  other),  “I  ain’t  got 
nothin’  to  do  with  makin’  ’em  grow. 
But  ’ow  should  you  know,  mllldy?  ’Ow 
should  you  know?” 

Perturbation  of  committee,  which 
shows  a  disposition  to  push  Itself  for¬ 
ward  with  a  short  account  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  in  the  flower  trade. 

“Mllldy,”  however,  is  apparently  a 
better  Judge  of  a  good  answer  than  the 
committee,  and  her  fair  countenance 
is  still  turned  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  answer  came.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  women  is  still 
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uue  of  stellar  spaces,  It  has  yet  been 
lesseued  by  stellar  spaces  by  ’Tilda’s 
cousiderate  offer  of  an  excuse. 

The  press  looks  disconcerted.  What 
seemed  only  to  be  an  exchange  of  pass¬ 
ing  remarks  now  threatens  to  length¬ 
en  Into  an  Interview,  and  the  press  is 
distinctly  out  of  reach. 

Milidy  (with  a  glance  from  the  plain 
ring  of  galvanized  iron  on  ’Tilda’s  left 
hand  to  the  infant  she  has  Just  depos¬ 
ited  in  its  place).  And  is  this  pretty 
child  yours? 

’Tilda  (interpreting  the  glance).  No, 
milidy;  I  ain’t  a  married  woman.  But 
he  did  so  cry  to  have  a  peep  at  yer; 
and  p’r’aps  he  mayn’t  never  see  yer 
no  more. 

“Why  so?  I  shall  come  often  and  see 
my  poor— again  and  again.” 

“Oh,  milidy,  it  'u’d  be  like  the  Bible 
if  you  could  come  and  walk  down  John 
street  Saturday  nights.  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  ’em  when  they  s’y  the  men  won’t 
mind  nobody.  They’d  mind  you.  Oh, 
milidy,  that’s  what  I’d  do  If  I  looked 
as  though  I’d  got  wings  under  my  bod¬ 
ice,  and  could  talk  French.” 

There  is  a  headlong  Impetuosity  in 
the  girl’s  manner,  as  though  she  felt 
she  had  to  speak  a  decisive  word  for 
others,  and  that  now  or  never  was  her 
chance.  It  Is  clear  that.  In  her  poor, 
rude  way,  she  is  pleading  for  her  fel¬ 
lows,  and  that  the  dominant  Idea  in 
her  mind  is  still  the  wonder  of  this 
morning’s  experience  with  the  flue 
lady,  carried  to  flner  ends.  For  this 
time  she  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
woman  as  a  man-subduer  Is  to  conquer 
for  something  higher  than  mere  per¬ 
sonal  domination,  and  to  use  angelic 
powers  of  compulsion  that  proud  na¬ 
tions  may  be  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  tenderness  “to  them  as  can’t  flght,” 
and  may  consent  to  put  forth  all  their 
strength  to  make  the  weak  and  low¬ 
ly  happier,  and  the  world  a  sweeter 


scene.  The  sense  of  the  unsuspected 
fighting  i)ower  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
that  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  when  1 
took  her  to  see  the  pictures,  has  been 
deepened  by  the  might  of  living  forces 
on  this  astounding  day— at  first  by  her 
encounter  with  the  fairest  of  the  “com¬ 
mon  people  of  the  skies,”  and  now  by 
its  culmination  in  this  tremendous 
event 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  (with  a 
warning  look  at  ’Tilda).  Ahem! 

Milidy  (very  gently).  Well,  who 
knows?  Since  you  wish  it  so  much, 
perhaps  I  shall  come  to  .John  street 
some  day. 

’Tilda  (on  second  thoughts).  Oh,  no, 
please,  milidy,  you  mustn’t  never  come 
there— leastways,  Saturday  nights.  It 
’u’d  only  make  yer  want  to  die.  Per¬ 
haps  if  you  was  jest  to  s’y  you  would¬ 
n’t  ’ave  It,— without  cornin’,— It  might 
all  stop.  Send  ’em  a  message,  milidy, 
and  pass  a  act  o’  Parliament.  Don’t 
give  no  more  dinners  to  us  grown-ups. 
We’re  done.  But  make  a  lor  about  the 
young  ’uns.  Them’s  your  chance. 
Make  a  lor  to  give  ’em  two  plates  o’ 
meat  a  week,— never  mind  the  oringes, 
—and  to  keep  their  pore  little  feet  out 
o’  the  wet.  Make  a  lor  so  as  they 
sha’u’t  ’it  their  little  sisters— least- 
ways,  when  they  ain’t  two  of  a  size, 
and  the  gal  can’t  spar. 

The  girl’s  voice  trembles  in  its  last 
accents;  and,  faith,  it  is  a  moving 
scene. 

The  committee  have  now  quite  given 
It  up,  and  to  all  appearance  they  are 
engaged  in  mental  prayer.  They  make 
miraculous  recovery,  however,  when 
their  precious  charge,  smiling  no  long¬ 
er,  but  with  a  sigh,  and  a  slow,  pene¬ 
trating  look  straight  into  the  eyes  of 
’Tilda,  shakes  hands  with  the  coster- 
“gal,”  and  resumes  her  tour  of  the 
hall. 
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As  to  the  Reality  of  Religion. 


AS  TO  THE  REALITY  OB'  RELIGION. 

The  whole  progression  of  life  upon  that  in  mammals,  the  bulb  of  the  eye 


the  globe,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
achieved  through  natural  selection, 
has  consisted  in  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  those  living  creatures 
in  whom  the  adjustment  of  inner  rela¬ 
tions  to  outer  relations  is  most  success¬ 
ful.  This  is  only  a  more  detailed  and 
descriptive  way  of  saying  that  natu¬ 
ral  selection  is  equivalent  to  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  shapes  of  animals, 
as  well  as  their  capacities,  have  been 
evolved  through  almost  infinitely  slow 
increments  of  adjustment  upon  ad¬ 
justment.  In  this  way,  for  instance, 
has  been  evolved  the  vertebrate  skele¬ 
ton,  through  a  process  of  which  Spen¬ 
cer’s  wonderful  analysis  is  as  thrilling 
as  a  poem.  Or  consider  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  special  organs  of  sense. 
Among  the  most  startling  disclosures 
of  embryology  are  those  which  relate 
to  this  subject.  The  most  perfect  or¬ 
gans  of  touch  are  the  vibrissw,  or 
whiskers  of  the  cat,  which  act  as  long 
levers  in  communicating  impulses  to 
the  nerve-fibres  that  terminate  in  clus¬ 
ters  about  the  dermal  sacs  in  which 
they  are  inserted.  These  cat-whiskers 
are  merely  specialized  forms  of  such 
hairs  as  those  which  cover  the  bodies 
of  most  mammals,  and  which  remain 
in  evanescent  shape  upon  the  human 
skin  imbedded  in  minute  sacs.  Now, 
in  their  origin,  the  eye  and  ear  are 
Identical  with  vibrissw.  In  the  early 
stage  of  vertebrate  life,  while  the  dif¬ 
ferentiations  of  dermal  tissue  went 
mostly  to  the  production  of  hairs  or 
feathers  or  scales,  sundry  special  dif¬ 
ferentiations  went  to  the  production 
of  ears  and  eyes.  Embryology  shows 

*From  Tbrongb  Nature  to  God.  By  John  Flake. 
Copyright,  1899,  by  Hoaghton,  Mifflin  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  11.00. 


and  the  auditory  chamber  are  extreme¬ 
ly  metamorphosed  hair-sacs,  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens  is  a  differentiated  hair,  and 
the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humors  are 
liquefied  dermal  tissue!  The  implica¬ 
tion  of  these  wonderful  facts  is  that 
sight  and  hearing  were  slowly  differ¬ 
entiated  from  the  sense  of  touch.  One 
can  seem  to  discern  how  in  the  history 
of  the  eye  there  was  at  first  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  pigment  grains  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  dermal  sac,  making  that  spot  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sensitive  to  light;  then 
came  by  slow  degrees  the  heightened 
translucence,  the  convexity  of  surface, 
the  refracting  humors,  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  nerve-vesicles  arranging 
themselves  as  retinal  rods.  And  what 
was  the  result  of  all  this  for  the  creat¬ 
ure  in  whom  organs  of  vision  are  thus 
developed?  There  was  an  immense  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  range,  complexity,  and 
definiteness  of  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations;  in  other 
words,  there  was  an  immense  increase 
of  life.  There  came  into  existence, 
moreover,  for  those  with  eyes  to  see  it, 
a  mighty  visible  world,  that  for  sight¬ 
less  creatures  had  been  virtually  non¬ 
existent. 

With  the  further  progress  of  organic 
life,  the  high  development  of  the  senses 
was  attended  or  followed  by  Increase 
of  brain  development  and  the  co-rela¬ 
tive  intelligence,  immeasurably  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  the  corresponden¬ 
ces  between  the  living  creature  and 
the  outer  world.  In  the  case  of  Man, 
the  adjustments  by  which  we  meet  the 
exigencies  of  life  from  day  to  way  are 
largely  physical,  achieved  by  the  aid 
of  ideal  representations  of  environing 
circumstances.  Our  actions  are  guided 
by  our  theory  of  the  situation,  and  it 
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needs  no  illustration  to  show  us  that 
a  true  theory  is  an  adjustment  of  one’s 
ideas  to  the  external  facts,  and  that 
such  adjustments  are  helps  to  success¬ 
ful  living.  The  whole  worth  of  edu¬ 
cation  Is  directed  toward  cultivating 
the  capacity  of  framing  associations  of 
ideas  that  conform  to  objective  facts. 
It  is  thus  that  life  is  guided. 

So,  as  we  look  back  over  the  marvel¬ 
lous  life-history  of  our  planet,  even 
from  the  dull  time  when  there  was  no 
life  more  exalted  than  that  of  conferva 
scum  on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  through 
ages  innumerable  until  the  present 
time,  when  Man  is  learning  how  to  de¬ 
cipher  Nature’s  secrets,  we  look  back 
over  an  infinitely  slow  series  of  minute 
adjustments,  gradually  and  laborious¬ 
ly  increasing  the  points  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  Life  and  the  World 
environing.  Step  by  step  in  the  up¬ 
ward  advance  toward  Humanity  the 
environment  has  enlarged.  The  world 
of  the  fresh-water  alga  was  its  tiny 
pool  during  its  brief  term  of  existence; 
the  world  of  civilized  man  compre¬ 
hends  the  stellar  universe  during 
countless  seons  of  time.  Every  stage 
of  enlargment  has  had  reference  to 
actual  existences  outside.  The  eye 
was  developed  in  response  to  the  out¬ 
ward  existence  of  radiant  light,  the  ear 
in  response  to  the  outward  existence  of 
acoustic  vibrations,  the  mother’s  love 
came  in  response  to  the  infant's 
needs,  fidelity  and  honor  were  slowly 
developed  as  the  nascent  social  life  re¬ 
quired  them;  everywhere  the  internal 
adjustment  has  been  brought  about  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  some  actually 
existing  external  fact.  Such  has  been 
Nature’s  method,  such  is  the  deepest 
law  of  life  that  science  has  been  able 
to  detect. 

Now  there  was  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  our  planet,  when  love 
was  beglnhing  to  play  a  part  hitherto 
unknown,  when  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  germinating  in  the  nascent 


Human  Soul,  when  the  family  was 
coming  into  existence,  when  social  ties 
were  beginning  to  be  knit,  when 
winged  words  first  took  their  fiight 
through  the  air.  It  was  a  moment 
when  the  process  of  evolution  was  be¬ 
ing  shifted  to  a  higher  plane,  when  civ¬ 
ilization  was  to  be  superadded  to  or¬ 
ganic  evolution,  when  the  last  and 
highest  of  creatures  was  coming  upon 
the  scene,  when  the  dramatic  purpose 
of  creation  was  aproaching  fulfilment. 
At  that  critical  moment  we  see  the  nas¬ 
cent  Human  Soul  vaguely  reaching 
forth  toward  something  akin  to  itself, 
not  in  the  realm  of  fleeting  phenomena, 
but  in  the  Eternal  Presence  beyond. 
An  internal  adjustment  of  ideas  was 
achieved  in  correspondence  with  an 
Unseen  World.  That  the  ideas  seem 
very  crude  and  childlike,  that  they 
were  put  together  with  all  manner  of 
grotesqueness,  is  what  might  be  ex- 
l>ected.  The  cardinal  fact  is  that  the 
crude,  child-like  mind  was  groping  to 
put  Itself  into  relation  with  an  ethical 
world  not  visible  to  the  senses.  And 
one  aspect  of  this  fact,  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over,  is  the  fact  that  Iteligion, 
thus  ushered  upon  the  scene  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  Humanity,  has  played 
such  a  dominant  part  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  evolution  of  human  society  that 
what  history  would  be  without  it  is 
quite  beyond  imagination.  As  to  the 
dimensions  of  this  cardinal  fact  there 
can  be  no  question.  None  can  deny 
that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  ubiqui¬ 
tous  fact  connected  with  the  existence 
of  mankind  upon  the  earth. 

Now  if  the  relation  thus  established 
in  the  morning  twilight  of  Man’s  exis¬ 
tence  between  the  Human  Soul  and  a 
world  invisible  and  immaterial  is  a  re¬ 
lation  of  which  only  the  subjective 
term  la  real  and  the  objective  term  Is 
non-existent,  then,  I  say,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  utterly  without  precedent  in  the 
whole  history  of  creation.  All  the 
analogies  of  Evolution,  so  far  as  we 
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have  yet  been  able  to  decipher  it,  are 
overwhelming  against  any  such  sup¬ 
position.  To  suppose  that  during 
countless  ages,  from  the  seaweed  up 
to  man,  the  progress  of  life  was 
achieved  through  adjustments  to  ex¬ 
ternal  realities,  but  that  then  the  meth¬ 
od  w'as  all  at  once  changed,  and* 
throughout  a  vast  province  of  evolu¬ 
tion  the  end  was  secured  through  ad¬ 
justments  to  external  non-realities,  is 
to  do  sheer  violence  to  logic  and  to 
common  sense.  Or,  to  vary  the  form 
of  statement,  since  every  adjustment 
whereby  any  creature  sustains  life  may 
be  called  a  true  step,  and  every  mal¬ 
adjustment  whereby  life  is  wrecked 
may  be  called  a  false  step;  If  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  Nature,  after 
having  throughout  the  whole  round  of 
her  inferior  products  achieved  results 
through  the  accumulation  of  all  true 
steps  and  pitiless  rejection  of  all  false 
steps,  suddenly  changed  her  method 
and  in  the  case  of  her  highest  product 
began  achieving  results  through  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  false  steps;  I  say  we  are 
entitled  to  resent  such  a  suggestion  as 
an  insult  to  our  understandings.  All 


the  analogies  of  Nature  fairly  shout 
against  the  assumption  of  such  a 
breach  of  continuity  between  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Man  and  all  previous  evolu¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Nat¬ 
ure  goes  the  whole  momentum  of  it 
carries  us  onward  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Unseen  World,  as  the  objec¬ 
tive  term  in  a  relation  of  fundamental 
importance  that  has  co-existed  with  the 
whole  career  of  Mankind,  has  a  real 
existence;  and  It  is  but  following  out 
the  analogy  to  regard  that  Unseen 
World  as  the  theatre  where  the  ethical 
process  is  destined  to  reach  its  full 
consummation.  The  lesson  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  that  through  all  these  weary 
ages  the  Human  Soul  has  not  been 
cherishing  in  Religion  a  delusive  phan¬ 
tom,  but  in  spite  of  seemingly  endless 
groping  and  stumbling  it  has  been  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  recognition  of  its  essential 
kinship  with  the  ever-living  God.  Of 
all  the  implications  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  with  regard  to  Man,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  very  deepest  and  strongest  to 
be  that  which  asserts  the  Everlasting 
Reality  of  Religion. 


HYMN.* 

O  li’r  lamb  out  In  de  col’, 

De  Mastab  call  you  to  de  fol’, 

O  liT  lamb! 

He  hyeah  you  bleatin’  on  de  hill; 
Come  hyeah  an’  keep  yo’  mou’nln’  still, 
O  ll’l’  lamb! 


De  Mastah  sen’  de  Shepud  fo’f ; 

He  wandah  souf,  he  wandah  no’f, 
O  llT  lamb! 


*From  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.  By  Panl  I.aa- 
rence  Danbsr.  Copyright,  1889,  by  Dodd,  Mt^ad 
&  Co.  Price,  81.28. 
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He  wandah  eas’,  he  waudah  wes*; 

De  win’  a-wrenchin’  at  his  breas’, 

O  li’l’  lamb! 

Oh,  tell  de  Shepud  whah  you  hide; 

He  want  you  walkin’  by  his  side, 

O  li’l’  lamb! 

He  know  you  weak,  he  know  you  so’; 
But  come  don’  stay  away  no  mo’, 

O  ll’l’  lamb! 

An’  af’ah  while  de  lamb  he  hyeah 
De  Shepud’s  voice  a-callin’  cleah— 
Sweet  li’l’  lamb! 

He  answah  f’om  de  brambles  thick, 
“O  Shepud,  I’s  a-comin’  quick—” 

O  li’l’  lamb! 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Hazlitt  Is  an  essayist  w’ho  has  fallen 
so  far  into  neglect  that  it  is  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  a  Hazlitt  Society  has 
been  formed  at  Maidstone,  England. 
This  was  Hazlitt’s  birthplace. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  is  preparing  a 
biographical  sketch  of  his  brother,  the 
late  Principal  Baird,  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natu¬ 
ral  Theology  which  will  be  published 
next  autumn. 

Prof.  Woodberry  is  editing  for  the 
Macmillans  a  series  of  studies  in  Amer¬ 
ican  letters,  to  which  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke  will  contribute  a  book  on  “The 
Knickerbockers”  and  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford 
one  on  “The  American  Historical 
Novel.” 

The  dainty  series  of  Temple  Classics 
is  soon  to  be  enriched  by  selections 
from  De  Qulncey,  Epictetus,  Carlyle 
and  Wordsworth.  The  Carlyle  volume 
will  be  “Past  and  Present”  and  the 


Wordsworth  volume  will  present  his 
Sonnets. 

Perhaps  quite  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  quatrain  exalting  Poe  over 
other  American  poets,  which  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Mr.  Dobson,  but  proved  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Iiang  in  some 
one’s  album,  and  then  forgotten.  Mr. 
Lang  frankly  and  accurately  character¬ 
ized  It  as  nonsense;  but  The  Academy 
gravely  insists  that  it  was  good  criti¬ 
cism  and  that  “Poe  fs  better  than  Bo- 
ker,  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Father 
Tabb.” 

A  new  collection  of  stories  by  Alice 
Brown,  “Tiverton  Tales,”  is  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifi91n  &  Co.  It  has  all 
the  charm  of  her  earlier  sketches,  with 
perhaps  an  even  deeper  dramatic  pow¬ 
er.  The  tragedies  of  country  life  re¬ 
ceive  here  their  meed  of  sympathy, 
and  there  is  throughout  a  sense  of 
strength,  serene  and  vital.  It  is  in 
such  stories  as  these  that  the  most  es- 
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sentially  New  England  life  finds  its 
expression. 

Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan’s 
history  of  “England  in  the  Age  of 
Wycliffe”  is  based  largely  on  original 
researches,  and  aims  to  give  a  vivid 
and  accurate  picture  of  English  society, 
politics  and  religion  of  that  period. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Jabez  Hogg’s  important  treatise 
on  the  history,  construction  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  “The  Microscope’’  has  been 
revised  and  practically  rewritten  in  the 
new  edition,  the  fifteenth,  which 
George  Routledge  &  Sons  have  just 
published.  There  are  more  than  nine 
hundred  iilustrations. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser’s  “A  Diplomatist’s 
Wife  in  Japan,’’  which  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  will  deal  with  life, 
manners  and  customs  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  among  rich  and  poor,  as  seen  by 
the  author  during  her  residence  at  the 
British  legation  at  Tokio  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 

R.  H.  Russell  of  New  York  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  “English  Portraits,’’ 
a  series  of  twenty-five  drawings  on 
stone  by  Will  Rothenstein,  which  gives 
excellent  likenesses  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Walter  Crane,  George 
Gissing,  Henry  James,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  other  writers  and  artists 
of  the  day. 

In  an  unassuming  little  volume  of 
verse  entitled  “Within  the  Hedge,” 
published  by  Doubleday,  McClure  & 
Go.,  one  finds  not  a  few  poems  that  are 
of  unusual  depth  and  earnestness.  The 
author,  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson,  has 
been  followed  with  appreciation  for 
some  time  by  many  magazine  readers, 
as  well  for  her  own  talents  as  for  her 
relationship  to  Emily  Dickinson. 


This  collection  of  her  verse  is  fully 
justified  by  its  rare  and  at  times  re¬ 
markable  individuality. 

Apropos  of  printers’  errors  and  oth¬ 
ers,  a  correspondent  of  The  Academy 
writes  that  his  brother  some  years  ago 
sent  an  old  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels  to  be  bound,  and  to  his  wrath 
“The  Talisman”  and  “The  Legend  of 
Montrose”  came  back  lettered  on  the 
back  “The  Tallish  Man”  and  “The  Leg 
End  of  Montrose.” 

A  new  edition  of  the  novels  by  the 
sisters  Bronte  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
“Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte”  is  promised 
by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  Mrs.Humphry 
W'ard  is  to  write  a  preface  for  each  of 
the  novels,  and  the  biography  will  con¬ 
tain  illustrative  notes  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  Bronte  literature  and  family. 

Mr.  Dooley’s  publishers.  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Co.,  announce  that  the  second 
volume  of  his  reflections  on  men  and 
things,  under  the  apt  title,  “Mr.  Dooley 
in  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen,”  will 
be  ready  in  September.  Meanwhile  the 
presses  are  still  busy  with  the  first  vol¬ 
ume,  “Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in 
War,”  which  is  now  in  its  fiftieth  thou¬ 
sand.  The  sixtieth  thousand  is  in  prep¬ 
aration. 

The  independent  young  woman  and 
her  manner  of  earning  a  iivelihood  be¬ 
ing  so  obviously  to  the  front,  a  book 
such  as  “Those  Dale  Girls”  (A.  0.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  publishers),  is  sure  of  a 
reading.  It  deals  with  the  various  di¬ 
lemmas  of  two  bright  and  enterprising 
sisters,  whose  fortunes  it  follows  op  to 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  return  of  a 
wounded  “Rough  Rider”  from  before 
San  Juan. 

“A  Texas  Ranger”  is  the  stimulating 
title  of  a  new  record  of  adventure  pub- 
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lisbed  by  the  Scribners,  and  written  by 
N.  A.  Jennings.  The  period  covered  is 
that  of  the  somewhat  unruly  days  of 
Texas  history,  from  1874  to  1878.  Not 
only  is  the  volume  interesting,  but 
it  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of 
the  real  work  accomplished  by  the 
“Kangers”  in  the  settling  and  ordering 
of  the  state. 

It  is  not  generaliy  known  that  “E. 
and  H.  Heron,”  joint  authors  of  some 
very  stirring  and  interesting  tales,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  have  been  pubiished  in 
The  Living  Age  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  are  mother  and  son,  and 
are  identical  with  K.  and  Hesketh 
Prichard,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
title  page  of  a  novel,  “A  Modern  Mer¬ 
cenary,”  just  published  by  Smith,  El¬ 
der  &  Co. 

Germau  novelists  are  unknown  in 
Turkey.  Recently  a  young  Turkish 
literary  man  thought  he  would  intro¬ 
duce  his  countrymen  to  German  litera¬ 
ture,  and  made  a  beginning  by  translat¬ 
ing  Wilhelm  Tell.  He  was  shortly  af¬ 
ter  waited  on  by  the  police  and  cast 
into  prison.  After  lying  there  for  some 
months,  he  was  deprived  of  his  military 
rank  and  banished,  to  keep  him  from 
further  rash  literary  ventures. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  philosophy 
of  optimism  is  “The  Victory  of  the 
Will,”  by  Victor  Charbonnel.  A  trans¬ 
lation  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  the  ren¬ 
dering  into  English  being  admirably 
done  by  Emily  Whitney.  M.  Charbon¬ 
nel  maintains  that  most  people  fail  to 
take  from  life  all  the  good,  spiritual 
and  material,  which  it  actually  holds 
in  store,  and  he  protests  vigorously 
against  a  cowardice  of  the  will. 

This  season  promises  to  be  more  than 
usually  rich  in  biographies.  Among 
the  works  in  this  department  of  litera¬ 


ture  recently  published  or  in  press  are 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Mil¬ 
lais”  by  his  son;  the  “Letters  of  Benja¬ 
min  Jowett;”  another  volume  of  the 
“Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family;”  an¬ 
other  volume  of  “Byron’s  Letters;” 
the  “Life  of  George  Borrow;”  the 
“Life  of  William  Morris;”  the  “Life  of 
F.  T  Palgrave;”  and  a  study  of  Spin¬ 
oza. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Heron  Allen’s 
“Study  of  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  Rubfti- 
yat  of  Omar  Khayyam”  is  to  set  at  rest 
the  vexed  question  how  far  Fitzgerald’s 
poem  should  be  regarded  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  Persian  originals,  how  far 
as  an  adaptation,  and  how  far  as  an 
original  work.  Mr.  Allen  has  possessed 
himself  of  all  of  Fitzgerald’s  material, 
and  thinks  himself  in  a  position  to 
give  a  final  answer  to  this  question. 

Professor  Edward  Arber  is  editing 
for  the  Clarendon  Press  a  series  of 
“British  Anthologies,”  each  of  which 
is  to  cover  a  period  in  which  one  lead¬ 
ing  poet  will  be  taken  as  typical,  and 
specimens  of  his  contemporaries’  work 
will  be  printed  together  with  his  own. 
This  is  a  novel  plan  and  should  yield 
Interesting  results.  Ten  volumes  are 
arranged  for,  covering  the  poets  from 
Dunbar  to  Cowper. 

Under  the  title  “A  Soul’s  Pilgrimage” 
(Geo.  W.  .Jacobs  &  Co.,  publishers),  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  B.  Mlel  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  describes  with  simple  straight¬ 
forwardness  and  sincerity  the  spiritual 
experiences  which  led  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  into  the  Anglican.  He  was 
born  in  France,  was  trained  as  a  Jes¬ 
uit,  and  conducted  a  Catholic  mission 
in  England.  The  story  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  processes  through  wldch 
he  passed  is  not  less  attractive  because 
he  la  able  to  write  of  his  present  faith 
without  disrespect  to  that  in  which  his 
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first  religious  aspirations  found  satis¬ 
faction. 

There  are  hymn-books  and  hymn- 
books.  The  most  cosmopolitan,  if  not 
the  most  colossal  venture  of  the  kind  is 
“The  Sacred  Songs  of  the  World,”  edit¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Leonard,  and  soon 
to  be  published  in  England.  This  col¬ 
lection  will  give  examples  from  the  best 
sacred  poets  of  forty-eight  European 
peoples,  forty-nine  Asiatic,  twelve  Af¬ 
rican,  thirteen  American,  and  eight 
Oceanic. 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams’  collection 
of  newspaper  stories,  called  “The 
Stolen  Story,”  which  the  Scribners 
have  recently  published,  Is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  reprint  of  stories  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  magazines,  as  some  re¬ 
viewers  have  assumed.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  seven  stories  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  “The  Old  Reporter,”  was  written 
expressly  for  the  book,  and  the  other 
stories  have  been  revised  and  in  some 
instances  enlarged. 

Miss  Wilkins  looks  at  New  England 
life  from  a  more  light  and  humorous 
standpoint  than  usual  in  her  story  of 
“The  Jamesons,”  which  the  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company  have  Just  brought 
out  in  book  form.  She  serenely  sets 
down  in  her  familiar  village  a  domi¬ 
neering  club  woman  from  the  city,  and 
deliberately  allows  free  swing  to  her, 
her  hobbies  and  her  theories  of  reform. 
The  catastrophes  that  result  are  not  too 
direful  to  be  amusing. 

In  “The  Qneen  of  the  Swamp,  and 
Other  Plain  Americans”  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers),  a  number  of 
quaint  and  charming  sketches  by 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  are  brought 
together.  Many  of  them  are  tales  of 
life  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  dating  from 
1846  on  to  the  present  day,  and  as  they 
arc  arranged  In  clironological  order. 


the  interest  is  heightened  by  the  pleas¬ 
ing  sense  that  these  stories,  attractive 
in  themselves,  have  an  historical  value 
as  portraying  the  rapid  changes  in 
American  social  life  and  customs. 

Not  only  devout  Jews,  but  others 
who  are  interested  in  Jewish  history 
and  traditions,  should  derive  profit 
from  “The  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben 
Uzlel”  (The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
publishers).  The  author  is  the  late  Dr. 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  a  distin¬ 
guished  German  Rabbi,  who  aimed  to 
set  forth  in  this  volume  the  essential 
tenets  of  Judaism.  The  letters  are  os¬ 
tensibly  written  to  a  perplexed  young 
Israelite,  who  is  wavering  in  bis  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers; 
and  they  are  as  persuasive  in  tone  as 
they  are  noble  in  their  ethical  teach¬ 
ing. 

It  must  always  be  difilcult  to  bring 
out  a  complete  collection  of  such  scat¬ 
tered  poems  as  those  of  Edward  Row¬ 
land  Sill.  Two  earlier  volumes  of  bis 
verse,  “Poems,”  and  “The  Hermitage 
and  Later  Verse,”  awakened  many 
people  to  the  realization  that  this  man 
had  left  for  the  world  an  interpretation 
of  nature  as  rare  as  it  was  bigb-souled. 
The  new  and  presumably  final  selec¬ 
tion,  “Hermlone  and  Other  Poems,” 
which  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company 
have  jnst  published,  makes  with  the 
two  others  a  little  group  choice  in  Itself 
and  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
poet. 

President  Andrew  S.  Draper’s  little 
volume.  “The  Rescue  of  Cuha”  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  publishers),  differs  from 
other  volumes  which  have  been  written 
on  the  war  with  Spain  in  treating  the 
subject,  as  indicated  in  the  sub-title, 
as  “an  episode  In  the  growth  of  free 
government.”  The  story  of  the  war 
is  rapidly  and  graphically  told,  in  a 
manner  which  should  be  especially  at- 
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tractive  to  young  readers  and  students; 
and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  motives 
which  impelled  American  intervention 
and  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  duty 
laid  upon  the  United  States  was  per¬ 
formed. 

College  life  has  seldom  been  so  vi¬ 
vaciously  and  sensibly  portrayed  as  in 
Caroline  M.  Fuller’s  story,  “Across  the 
Campus’’  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  pub¬ 
lishers).  The  interest  centers  around 
the  glee  club  of  a  girl’s  college,  whose 
identity  is  only  slightly  concealed,  and 
all  four  years  of  the  course  are  fol¬ 
lowed  as  the  sprightly  coterie  of  hero¬ 
ines  advances  from  one  stage  to  anoth¬ 
er.  The  book  is  distinguished  from 
much  school-girl  fiction  in  that  the  girls 
themselves  have  a  distinct  individual¬ 
ity,  while  the  vivacity  is  not  of  the 
hopelessly  wearying  sort,  so  common 
in  these  days. 

A  novel  as  striking  in  plot  ns  in 
name  is  Beatrice  Harraden’s  “The 
Fowler,”  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have 
just  published.  It  is  a  close  and  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  uncanny  study  of  the 
infiuence  upon  a  bright  young  girl  of 
two  men,  one  an  optimist  by  his  own 
faithful  determination,  the  other  a 
malevolent  pessimist,  who,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fowler,  deliberately 
schemes  to  ensnare  the  girl’s  mind 
in  the  meshes  of  his  sinister  beliefs. 
The  first  instinctive  revolt  of  a  strong, 
wholesome  nature,  its  gradual  enslave¬ 
ment,  and  its  final  escape  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  an  evil  power  are  calmly  and 
skilfully  analyzed. 

A  little  while  ago,  an  English  jour¬ 
nal  was  questioning  French  writers  as 
to  their  favorites  among  English  au¬ 
thors,  with  some  interesting  and  some 
amusing  results.  Now  a  French  jour¬ 
nal  is  questioning  English  writers  as 
to  their  estimate  of  eminent  dead 
French  authors.  Mr.  Gosse  names  Vil¬ 


lon,  Ronsard,  Racine,  Balzac  and  Flau¬ 
bert;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  sends  in 
thirty  names  and  Mr.  Lang  twenty; 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  names  La  Fon¬ 
taine;  Dr.  Doyle  selects  Maupassant; 
and  Mr.  Meredith  states  his  preference 
thus: 

For  human  philosophy,  Montaigne; 
for  the  comic  appreciation  of  society, 
Mollfire;  for  the  observation  of  life  and 
condensed  expression.  La  Bruy6re;  for 
a  most  delicate  Irony,  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  tenderness,  Renan;  for 
high  pitch  of  impassioned  sentiment, 
Racine.  Add  to  these  your  innumer¬ 
able  writers  of  m^moirea  and  pens6es,  in 
which  France  has  never  had  a  rival. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Moul- 
ton-Barrett,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  father,  should  feel 
aggrieved  by  the  publication  of  the 
Browning  love-letters;  but  It  Is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  family  situation  is 
greatly  Improved  by  the  protest  which 
he  has  printed  regarding  the  matter. 
In  this  he  pronounces  the  publication 
a  “sacrilege,”  perpetrated  “with  a 
want  of  delicacy  scarcely  conceivable,” 
and  he  adds; 

) 

The  notices  of  the  book  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  so  cruelly  unjust  to  my  fath¬ 
er’s  memory,  that  I  consider  It  my 
duty,  as  his  eldest  surviving  son,  to  re¬ 
late  the  facts.  My  father  acted  as  his 
own  merchant  for  his  Jamaica  estates, 
and  on  that  account  went  dally  to  the 
City,  He  never  met  Mr.  Browning. 
He  was  aware  of  his  visits,  and  he  re¬ 
garded  them,  like  the  visits  of  Miss 
Mltford  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  as  affording 
my  sister  pleasure.  My  sister  had  been 
an  Invalid  for  years.  By  the  directions 
of  Dr.  Chambers  her  room  was  kept  at 
a  certain  temperature,  and  she  never 
left  it.  Under  these  circumstances  my 
father  lost  his  daughter.  He  had  loved 
her  from  her  childhood.  He  never  re¬ 
covered  from  it.  I  venture  to  say  few 
fathers  would  take  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  so  acted.  And  I  would  add 
few  sons,  either  for  gain  or  love  of  no¬ 
toriety,  would  make  public  the  confi¬ 
dential  letters  of  their  mother. 
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Across  the  Campus:  A  Story  of  College 
Life.  By  Caroline  M.  Fuller.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price  $1.50. 

Anna  Rulna:  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By 
Michael  Field.  David  Nutt. 
Archaeology,  Recent,  and  the  Bible. 
Being  the  Croall  Lectures  for  1898. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Bee  People,  The:  By  Margaret  Warner 
Morley.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

Ben  Uzlel,  The  Nineteen  Letters  of. 
Philosophic  and  devotional  essays  on 
the  principles  of  Judaism.  Translat¬ 
ed  from  the  German  of  Samson  Ra¬ 
phael  Hlrsch  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard 
Drachman.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

Bible  Characters.  Third  series.  By 
Alexander  Whyte,  D.  D.  Oliphant, 
Anderson  &  Ferrier. 

Christian  Church,  Eras  of  the:  The 
Post-Apostolic  Age,  by  Lucius  Water¬ 
man,  D.  D.  The  Age  of  Charlemagne. 
By  C.  L.  Wells.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
Cromwell,  From,  to  Wellington. 
Twelve  Soldiers.  Edited  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  Lawrence  &  Bullen, 
Limited. 

Cuba,  The  Rescue  of.  By  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Dreams,  The  Dominion  of,  by  Fiona 
Macleod.  Archibald  Constable  & 
Co. 

England’s  Peril.  By  William  Le 
Queux.  F.  V.  White  &  Co. 

Faith,  The  Quest  of.  By  Thomas 
Bailey  Saunders.  A.  &  C.  Black. 
Father  John,  Thoughts  and  Counsels 
of.  Selected  and  arranged  from  “My 
Life  in  Christ.”  'ly  Cyril  Bicker- 
steth  and  Agnes  L.  Illingworth. 
Mowbray  &  Co. 

Fly  Fishing.  By  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
J,  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

Fowler,  The.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Gardens,  Our.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Hole.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

Girl  of  Grit,  A.  By  Major  Arthur  Grif¬ 


fiths.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  Price  75 
cents. 

Hermione  and  Other  Poems.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Rowland  Sill.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Jamesons,  The.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  Price 
$1.00. 

Morris.  W’illlam,  Life  of.  .  By  J.  W. 
Mackall.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

My  Young  Men.  By  Rev.  Louis  Al¬ 
bert  Banks,  D.  D.  A  Series  of  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  Young  Men.  Funk  &  Wag¬ 
nalls  Co. 

Queen  of  the  Swamp,  The,  and  Other 
Plain  Americans.  By  Mary  Hart¬ 
well  Catherwood.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

Ranger,  A  Texas.  By  N.  A.  .Tennings. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price  $1.25. 

Rough  Riders,  The.  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Colonel  of  the  First  Tjni- 
ted  States  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Price  $2.00. 

Russian  Province  of  the.  North,  A.  By 
H.  Engelhardt.  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co. 

Scotland  and  the  Protectorate.  By  C. 
H.  Firth.  Scottish  History  Society. 

Society,  The  Foundations  of.  By  J. 
Wilson  Harper.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 

Soul’s  Pilgrimage,  A.  Being  the  Per¬ 
sonal  and  Religious  Experiences  of 
Charles  F.  B.  Miel,  D.  D.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 

Tiverton  Tales.  By  Alice  Brown. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Those  Dale  Girls.  By  Frances  Weston 
Carruth.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price 
$1.25. 

Travel  and  Adventure,  True  Tales  of. 
By  Harry  de  Windt.  Chatto  & 
W’indus. 

Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  To  Church.  By 
Cortland  Myers,  Minister  at  Baptist 
Temple,  Brooklyn.  Funk  &  Wag¬ 
nalls  Co.  Price  W  cents. 

Will,  The  Victory  of  the.  By  Victor 
Oharbonnel.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Emily  B.  Whitney.  With 
an  introduction  by  Lilian  Whiting. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Within  the  Hedge.  By  Martha  Gilbert 
Dickinson.  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.  Price  $1.00. 


